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"Instead of the usual, dull interviews with celebrities, the work of interviewing ordinary 
people - those who live in your neighborhood, older members of your family - is terribly 
exciting and rewarding. With a tape recorder and microphone, young interviewers are able 
to capture the unofficial, unrecorded history of our daily lives. This Teen Reporter 
Handbook is a wonderful guide to doing that work." 


—Studs Terkel, Writer and Oral Historian 


"A microphone is a magic wand, waved against silence. A recorder preserves the stories that 
microphones catch. And radio casts the stories to a broad audience -- bringing us together in 
special ways. We need more young voices, young stories in our lives. Make your microphone 
magical. Break our silence." 

—Susan Stamberg, National Public Radio 


, 
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Introduction 


ack in 1996, | had been working as a public radio reporter for several years, 
Be | met a teenager named Josh Cutler. Josh has Tourette's Syndrome, a 

rare brain disorder. Because of Tourette's, Josh has occasional physical tics 
and he sometimes says — or yells — things that he can't control. Josh was just start- 
ing his sophomore year in high school when he agreed to work with me on a 
story about his disease. | gave Josh a tape recorder so he could keep a record of 
his daily life. This took a lot of guts for Josh. But there was one thing he couldn't 
bring himself to do: record at school. Josh and | agreed that an important chapter 
of his story would involve talking to kids at school about Tourette's Syndrome. But 
Josh just couldn't do it. He was afraid the microphone would make him look stu- 
pid, and no one would want to be interviewed. On one occasion, Josh brought 
the equipment to school, intent on recording, but he kept the microphone hidden 
inside his backpack the whole time, with the tape rolling. (See the Technical Tips 
section to learn why this is not the best method.) Then one day, after months of 
excuses, Josh got brave. During lunch he pulled out the microphone. What hap- 
pened next was a total surprise. Josh tells it best: "Everyone jumped at the chance. 
| had to ward people off. Everyone started asking me questions about Tourette's. It 
was weird because, before that, | had never really talked about it to anyone — 
except my mom and dad." 


Recently, Josh told me that was one of the most important days of his life. 
The tape recorder allowed Josh to explore his disease — and 
himself — in a way he had never done before. Now Josh 


Teenage diarist Josh 


says he wants to keep doing radio diaries until he's eighty 
years old. 


Since Josh's story aired, I've worked with many other 
teenagers — and non-teenagers — to help them document their 
own lives for National Public Radio. Many of these stories, 
like Josh's, could never be told by a professional journalist in 
the same way that Josh tells it himself. Still, | always urge 
teenage diarists to think of themselves as reporters. 


Being a reporter is like having a passport. It's a license to ask questions, be curious 
and explore new worlds — and radio is the perfect way to do all of this. Here's why: 


m The equipment is relatively inexpensive and easy to use. 


m A microphone is less intrusive than a video camera. People can be more 
natural — more themselves. 


m@ Radio is intimate. When you hear someone's voice on the radio, 
it feels as if they're talking directly to you. It's like getting a phone 
call from a friend. 


@ The limitation of radio is actually its greatest strength: there are no 
pictures. Radio forces you to be creative and pay attention to words, 
sound and language. Radio requires you to be not just a journalist, 
but a poet and a good storyteller. 


m Remember that many people listen to the radio in their cars. That's 
why radio should never be boring, or people will fall asleep. Good 
radio saves lives. 


This Teen Reporter Handbook represents the collective knowledge of a long 
history of radio reporters, producers and storytellers. Special thanks to Jay Allison 
(and his "Tips for Citizen Storytellers"), David Isay and Ira Glass for all they have 
taught me. Check out the web resources section for more guides, how-to's, and 
radio inspiration. 


The Teenage Diaries series was founded on the principle that everybody has a 
story to tell. We hope this Teen Reporter Handbook will help you make your 
own radio diary. 


Joe Richman 


Producer of Teenage Diaries on National Public Radio 


"Everything in the world has been said before... but not everybody has said it." 


—anonymous 
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BASIC PRINCIPLES 


Radio can be a lot of things: Radio can be a news report. Radio can be a 
commentary. Radio can be a conversation. Radio can be an audio postcard. Your 
story can be a combination of all this and more. Here are some ways to get started. 


Keep an audio journal 


Use the tape recorder as an electronic diary. Relax and try to forget about 
the microphone. Speak the way you do normally. Imagine that you're just 
talking to a friend. Being natural takes practice. 


Do interviews 


Talk to your family, your friends, your bus driver, the fireman down the 
street. Get people to tell you their stories. 


Be curious 


Think like a reporter. The best thing about carrying around a tape recorder is that it 
gives you permission to ask people about themselves. Sometimes you find yourself 
talking to people — even friends and family — about things you would never talk 
about without a microphone. Being a reporter is a license to be curious. 


Paint a picture with your voice 


Be a play-by-play announcer. Tell us where you are, who you're talking to, 
the date, the time, what's happening. Be the listeners' eyes and ears. 


Show, don't tell 


Good tour guides do more than just talk, they show. There are tricks for “showing” 
things on the radio. You can actually point to objects, for example: “Over there on 
the sidewalk is a big blue dog.” Even though the listener can't see the dog, a space 
is created in our imagination for where the blue dog should be. You can often use 
the microphone the same way you would a movie camera: panning, 

cutting, zooming in for a close-up. All of these things help create a 
picture inside our heads. It may sound funny, but radio is a very 
visual medium. You have to give listeners something to 

“look” at... with their imagination instead of their eyes. 
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Use the small details to tell the big stories 


Look for the little things that surprise you. Here's an example: Mrs. Jones is 
forty-five years old, a doctor, has a family and a dog. But even more interest- 
ing — and revealing — is the fact that Mrs. Jones sets every single clock in her 
house five minutes fast, and that she collects bus transfers from her commute 
to work and keeps them all in a shoe box in the closet. You can learn alot 
about people from a few unexpected details. 


Be there 


Let things happen in front of your tape recorder. Record in the moment, 
instead of telling us about it later. The best documentaries are the ones that 
let the audience participate and experience things as they happen. There are 
two types of tape: verb tape (action) and adjective tape (description). 
Adjective tape is good, but verb tape is more powerful because it pulls the 
listener inside your story. More verbs. Less adjectives. 


Be prepared, don't leave home without it 


If you want things to “happen” in your story, you have to carry your tape recorder 
with you as much as possible. You should be prepared to be in the right place at the 
right time. (At news events you can always tell the lazy reporters from the good 
ones: Hack reporters just come for the sound bites; good reporters get there early 
and stay until the last person leaves.) You never know when you will stumble onto 
something that will be the best part of your story. Being lucky requires a lot of work. 


Keep it rolling 


The golden rule of radio is that the best moments always happen right when 
you've stopped recording. There's a reason for that: As soon as you push 
“stop,” people relax and are more themselves. Natural, truthful moments are 


priceless. Tape is cheap. Keep it rolling. 


— - = —— 3 = - e 
Juan, an illegal immigrant from ~~ —— 
Mexico, documents his new life on the ~ 
American side of the Rio Grande. 
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Always strive for one “memorable moment” 


Every story should have at least one little part that you just completely love: 
a great clip of tape, a good scene, a funny anecdote, an unexpected detail. 
It's the thing you run back and tell your friends about. Often the “memorable 
moment” is something that catches you by surprise. Ira Glass, host of the 
radio show, This American Life, says that the point when he knows he has a 
good story is usually the moment when he realizes that it's not the story he 
thought it was going to be. 


Ordinary experience has in it all the elements of great drama — if you happen to be lucky enough 
to be around when it's happening and recognize it for what It is. 
—Frederick Wiseman, Filmmaker 


. Jeff in Boston is half black and half white, and more’ 
anders he's getting asked: "Which one are you?" 
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TECHNICAL TIPS 


When you do a radio story, you actually have three jobs. You have to be a 
journalist, a producer and an audio engineer, all at the same time. Here are some 
things to keep in mind. 


Get comfortable with the equipment 


Play around with the tape recorder on your own until you are very familiar 
with all the buttons and knobs. It's important to do this before you begin; if 
you're relaxed with the recorder and the microphone, the people you're 
interviewing will be too. 


Get organized 


Always make sure you have enough cassettes and an extra set of batteries. Don't 
leave long cables hanging out, or you'll have to spend time untangling everything. 
Get a shoulder bag to hold the recorder, the cassettes and batteries. The more 
prepared you are, the more you can concentrate on the important things. 


Do atest 


Always do a test before you begin. Record a few seconds, then play it back 
to make sure the sound is good. 


Label your tapes 


Always label the tapes before you start. When you're in the field it's easy to 
forget and tape over something you've just recorded. (It happens.) And after 
you're done recording, pop out the safety tabs to make sure you don't erase 
over anything. The tabs are the little plastic squares on the top of the 
cassette. Just push them in with a pen. 


Always wear your headphones 


Recording without headphones is like a photographer taking 
pictures without looking through the viewfinder. Headphones 
help you focus on exactly what you're recording. If 
something sounds weird, stop and check it out. 
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Beware of the pause button 


When recording, make sure the tape is rolling and that you're not in pause 
mode. Don't use the pause button. It's a very tricky little button — it can 
make you think you are recording when you're not. 


Keep the microphone close 


The most important thing of all: keep the microphone close to the sound 
source (your mouth or the mouth of the person you're interviewing). About 
5-6 inches is good, the length of your outstretched hand. If it's any farther 
away you will still be able to hear what people say, but the recording will 
lose its power and intimacy. It's also best to keep the microphone a little bit 
below the mouth to avoid the “popping P” sound. 


Collect good sounds 


Every time you record, collect all the specific sounds you can think of: dogs 
barking, doors slamming, the radio being turned on, the sound of your 
blender, or even your mom snoring. Be creative. You will use these sounds 
later when you produce the story. 


Record everything 


Long pauses are okay. Umms are okay. Saying stupid and embarrassing 
things is okay. Often the stuff you think is weird, worthless, or that you ini- 
tially want to edit out, will end up being the best and most surprising parts 
of the story. 


lf! could do it, I'd do no writing at all here. It would be photographs; the rest would be 
fragments of cloth, bits of cotton, lumps of earth, records of speech, pieces of wood and 
iron, phials or odors, plates of food. 

—James Agee, Author of “Let Us Now Praise Famous Men 


” 


Randy from Tchula, Mississippi 
searches for clues about the life of his 
great-grandfather — civil rights 

leader Ozell Mitchell. 
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INTERVIEWING 


A good interview depends on more than just a list of questions. 


Make your approach polite and respectful 


Explain what you're doing. Be confident. Assume your subject will want to 
talk to you. The way people respond depends on how you approach them. 
The trick is to make people realize that your project is both fun and impor- 
tant. Also let people know that everything can — and will — be edited. 


Make the interview situation comfortable before you start 


Move chairs around, get close so you don't have to reach. For example: 
Sit at the corner of a table, not across, so you can hold the microphone 
close and your arm won't grow weak. 


Record interviews in the quietest place possible 


Be careful of TVs, stereos, traffic noise, wind, anything that will be distracting from 
the interview. Even refrigerators can make an annoying sound that you might not 
notice until you get home and listen to the tape. Sometimes you want the sound of 
the environment. But it's best to gather that separately, and record all the important 
interviews in a quiet place. Anytime you are in a loud room or noisy environment, 
remember to collect a few minutes of that sound on its own — what is called a 
“sound bed” or ambiance. If you have to record an interview in a loud place, it 
can help to bring the microphone even closer (2-3 inches) to the speaker's mouth. 


Keep the microphone close 


It bears repeating here: Just as when you are recording yourself, the most 
important thing is to keep the microphone close to the speaker's mouth 
(5-6 inches). If you want to record your questions too, you'll have to move 
the microphone back and forth. 
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Always hold the microphone 


Don't let the interviewee take the microphone. It's better if you keep control 
of the equipment. 


Put people at ease 


Talk about the weather. Joke about the microphone. It's a good idea to begin 
recording a few minutes before you actually start the interview. That helps 
you avoid the uncomfortably dramatic moment: “Okay, now we will begin 
recording.” Just chat about anything while you begin rolling tape. Before 
they realize it, you've started the interview. 


Maintain eye contact 


Keep the microphone below the line of sight. Talk to people just as you 
would normally. 


In groups, don't let everyone talk at once 


If you are interviewing a few people at once, have them gather around close 
to the microphone. Try to focus on one or two people. Less is more. You're 
better off zeroing in on the characters you think are the best. Also get people 
to identify themselves on tape. 


Watch out for uh-huhs 


Be aware of natural conversational responses like uh-huhs or laughter. Try 
to use quiet responses: a concerned nod, questioning eyes, the silent laugh. 


Don't be afraid of pauses and silences 


Resist the temptation to jump in. Let the person think. Often the best 
comments come after a short, uncomfortable silence when the person you 
are interviewing feels the need to fill the void and add something better. 


Melissa in New Haven, 
Connecticut records her 
life as a brand new mom. 
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Let people talk in full sentences 


Avoid questions that can be answered with a simple yes or no. Instead of, 
“Are you a doctor?” ask, “Tell me how you became a doctor.” Remember 
that you want people to tell you stories. 


Get people to 'do' things 


In addition to the sit-down interview, have people show you around; 
record a tour of their house, their photo album or their car engine. It's more 
fun to get people moving around and talking about what they're doing, 


rather than just sitting in a chair. It helps to relax people before and during 
an interview. It's also a way to get good tape. 


Listening is the key 


A good interview is like a conversation. Prepare questions, but don't just 
follow a list. The most important thing is to listen and have your questions 
come naturally. If your questions are rehearsed and hollow, the answers will 
be too. If you are curious and your questions are spontaneous and honest, 
you will get a good interview. 


Interviewing is a two-way street 


Conducting a good interview depends, in part, on asking the right questions. 
But it is also important to establish a relationship with the person you are 
interviewing. Sometimes it is appropriate to share some information about 
yourself in an interview. Remember that it's a conversation. What's more, for 


it to be an honest conversation, people must feel that you care about what 
they say, and will honor and respect their words and stories. 


The foolproof question 


Here is one simple question that always works: “How do you see things 
differently since (blank) happened?” If you're talking to your mailman about 


the time he was chased for 2 blocks by a neighborhood dog, ask how he 
feels every time he goes by that house. 
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Take notes 


Remember specific details. Take notes immediately after the interview, while it's still 
fresh in your mind. You can also use the tape recorder like a dictating machine. 


Relax and forget about the microphone 


One thing that's always amazing: In the beginning of an interview people 
are usually stiff and self-conscious, but after a while, they forget all about the 
tape recorder and start to be themselves. 


The last secret to a great interview 


There is one simple rule for getting people to talk openly and honestly: You 
have to be genuinely curious about the world around you. 


! learned, from 25 years of writing down their words in notebooks, how real people really 
talk. | learned that syntax and rhythm were almost as individual as a fingerprint, and that one 
sentence, precisely transcribed, could effortlessly delineate a character in a way that five 


pages of exposition never could. 
— Anna Quindlen, Writer 


Emily from Maplewood, Minnesota gives 


an inside look at "sportos," "krusties, 
"krinkles" and the hierarchy of high school. 
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Richard G. Anderson 


GEAR 


If you aren't doing a story for broadcast, you can rig up just about anything: 
a boom box, a recordable walkman, even an answering machine. But if you want 
to make a broadcast-quality recording, here is some of the equipment we use: 


Tape Recorder 


For diary projects, we use the Marantz PMD 222 cassette recorder ($3 50-400). 
We like cassette machines because they are simple, durable, relatively cheap 
and have long battery life. We always recommend using the automatic level 
control setting for people who are not familiar with the equipment. The best 
cassette field recorder is the Sony TCD5 ($700). It's more expensive, but will 
last longer than you will. 


DAT Recorder 


DAT recorders offer better sound quality but are more expensive and fragile. 
If you want to use DAT, the best low-end model is the Sony PCM-M1 ($700- 
750). Beware of the mini-connectors on these machines —a little pull and 
the microphone comes unplugged. (It’s a good idea to get a short right angle 
mini-plug and attach it to the recorder). 


Mini-Disc 
More and more radio reporters are using mini-disc recorders. There are many 


different versions on the market. They can be fragile and unreliable, but mini- 
disc is a good economical alternative to DAT. Most cost around $300. 


Microphones 


A decent microphone is very important. Whether you use a professional 
recorder or a low-end consumer model, always plug in an external micro- 
phone rather than rely on the machine's built-in microphone. Beyer M58 
($160-180) or Electro Voice RE50 ($160-180) are the micro- 

phones we use. Directional (shotgun) microphones are 


also very helpful in certain situations, when you have to mr Z 
record from farther away (often used for film shoots). : =E 
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You'll Also Need 


Headphones — use good ones, not earplugs ($40-$50) 


Microphone cable ($10-15) 


Batteries 


Cassettes (use good quality chrome cassettes) 


Pens, notebooks, etc. 


For accurate prices call 
Full Compass 800-356-5844 or 
Bradley Broadcast 800-732-7665. 


- ? or 
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Nick from Salt Lake City, Utah chronicles 
the ups and downs of his freshman year of 
high school. 
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RESOURCES 


YOUTH RADIO ORGANIZATIONS 


National Federation of Community Broadcasters (NFCB) 
Contact: Ginny Z. Berson, Director of Federation Services 
Fort Mason Center, Building D 

San Francisco, CA 94123 

(415) 771-1160 

www.nfcb.org 


Youth Radio 

Contact: Ellin O'Leary 
1809 University Ave. 
Berkeley, CA 94703 
(510) 841-5123 
www.youthradio.org 


Koahnic Broadcasting Corporation/Alaska Native Youth Media Institute 
Contact: Jaclyn Sallee 

719 East 11th Avenue, Suite C 

Anchorage, AK 99501 

(907) 258-8880 

www.knba.org (click on training center) 


Blunt/Youth Radio Project 
Contact: Claire Holman 
P.O. Box 9300 

Portland, ME 04104 

(207) 767-1785 
www.portland.com/teengo 


KXCR/Youth Impact 
Contact: Arturo Vasquez 
2023 Myrtle Street 

El Paso, TX 79901 

(915) 542-2900 
http://youthimpact.tsx.org 


WRTE/Radio Arte 

Contact: Yolanda Rodriguez-Wood 
1401 W. 18th Street 

Chicago, IL 60608 

(312) 455-9455 
www.radioarte.org 


Ty 
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WDIY 

Contact: Dina Weinstein 
301 Broadway 
Bethlehem, PA 18105 
(610) 694-8100 
www.wdiyfm.org 


Radio Bilingue 

Contact: Robert Solario and Delina Faldivar 
161 S. Main St. 

Salinas, CA 93901 

(831) 757-8039 

www.radiobilingue.org 


Latino USA/Youth Spin 

Contact: Dean Graber 

Communications Building B 3.142, 

University of Texas, Austin, TX 78712 

(512) 471-2137 

www .latinousa.org (click on learning resources) 


WWOZ/Student Imaging & Original Minds 
Contact: Echo Olander 

PO Box 51840 

New Orleans, LA 70151 

(504) 568-1239 

WWW.WWoOZ.org 


KDNK/Youth Radio 2000 

Contact: Mike Fell and Anne Marie Zanca 
PO Box 1388 

Carbondale, CO 81623 

(970) 963-0139 

www.kdnk.org 


KZFR/Youth Programming 

Contact: Dorella Miller and Kelly Nolan 
PO Box 3173 

Chico, CA 95927 

(530) 895-0788 

www.kzfr.org 


Youth Press/Rebel Radio 
Contact: Mary Caton-Rosser 
871 25-3/8th St. 

Chetek, WI 54728 

(715) 924-4548 
www.youthpress.com 


Ty 
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KUSP/Youth Project 
Contact: Ray Price 
PO Box 423 

Santa Cruz, CA 95061 
(831) 476-2800 
www.kusp.org 


Kids Discover Radio 

Contact: Pilar Alamo and Pedro Rivera 
1706 Lexington Ave #4 

New York, NY 10029 

(212) 987-8119 


Harlem Radio and Photography Project (radio) 
Contact: Marianne McCune and Joe Richman 
WNYC 

1 Center St 

New York, NY 10001 

(212) 669-2813 
www.wnyc.org/newsinfo/arts/mccuneharlem.html 


Harlem Radio and Photography Project (photography) 
Contact: Jim Belfon 

Harlem Photographic Center 

614 W 125th St 

New York, NY 10027 

(212) 222-2456 


Teen reporters from the Harlem Radio and Photography Project 


vA 


Kourtney Antoine Danielle Jimmy Janelle 
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WEB RESOURCES 


Radio Diaries and Teenage Diaries 
www.radiodiaries.org 
(follow links to “Make Your Own” for the Teen Reporter Handbook) 


Radio College 
www.radiocollege.org 


This American Life 
www. thislife.org 
(follow links to the “Comic Book,” a guide to producing radio) 


Sound Portraits 


www.soundports.org 
(follow links to Resoures and “How-To”) 


Atlantic Public Media/Cape and Islands Community Radio 
www.atlantic.org 
(follow tips to Jay Allison and “Tips for Citizen Storytellers”) 


Association of Independents in Radio 


www.airmedia.org 
(follow links to “ESources” and “How-To's”) 


National Federation of Community Broadcasters 
www.nfcb.org 


National Public Radio 


www.npr.org 
(follow links to “Public Radio Ethics and Style Guidebook”) 


ny 
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ABOUT TEENAGE DIARIES 


Since 1996, the Teenage Diaries series has been providing tape recorders to young people 
around the country so they can report on their lives for National Public Radio. The teen diarists 
conduct interviews, keep an audio journal and record the sounds of daily life — usually recording 
more than 30 hours of raw tape over the course of a year. Each diarist has final authority over 
what ends up in the story. All of the material is then edited into the 15-30 minute documentaries 
that air on NPR's All Things Considered. 


"Whoever said children should be seen, not heard, got it backward... 
The result is an engaging and nuanced portrait of adolescence." 
—Newsweek review of Teenage Diaries 


If you need additional copies of the Teen Reporter Handbook, would like to find out more about 
the Teenage Diaries series, or want to hear all the stories in Real Audio, check out our website: 


www.radiodiaries.org 


Radio Diaries Inc. is a not-for-profit production company dedicated to helping people doc- 
ument their own lives for public radio. 

Radio Diaries is run by producer Joe Richman, creator of the Teenage Diaries series and an 
adjunct professor at Columbia University's Graduate School of Journalism. 

The assistant producer at Radio Diaries is Wendy Dorr. 

Teenage Diaries is funded in part by the Corporation for Public Broadcasting and the 
National Endowment for the Arts. 


Email or write us: 


Radio Diaries 
169 Ave A Suite 13 
New York, NY 10009 


ON NATIONAL PUBLIC RADIO info@radiodiaries.org 


For their inspiration and help on this Teen Reporter Handbook, thanks to: J ay Allison, Ira Glass, David Isay, Wendy 
Dorr, Ben Shapiro, Erlin Ibreck, Andrew Martin, Nancy Novick, Phyllis Richman, Sue Johnson, Marianne McCune, 
Rick Madden, John Hockenberry, Lynda Barry, Ellin O'Leary, Catherine Stifter, Robin White, Deborah George, Ellen 
Weiss, Susan Stamberg, and all the teen diarists I've worked with, especially Josh Cutler. 
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This publication is funded by the Open Society Institute's Youth Media Program which 
supports the social engagement of young people through youth generated media programs 
which provide vehicles for self-expression and civic engagement. 


© 2000 Radio Diaries Inc. 


PEOPLE DOCUMENTING THEIR OWN LIVES 
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